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weakness of physical constitution, which causes women 
to dread the dangers of a large family, while “their 
delicate organisation breaks down in bringing into the 
world one, two, or three children,” then undoubtedly 
greater physical vigour might remove some of the moral 
obstacles to increase of population. We cannot regard 
moral causes, or, in the words of an American writer, the 
“ feeling that has grown up of late years with respect to 
offspring,” as without importance. Is it possible, for in¬ 
stance, that certain circles of American society have come 
to resemble the Hungarians, in actually priding them¬ 
selves on their small families ? If any such feel¬ 
ing as this should exist, it is not likely to be ex¬ 
pelled but by the supremacy of some stronger and 
nobler sentiment. Such might be found, one would 
have thought, in the sentiment of posterity, that pride 
in the destiny of their race, which occupies the popular 
imagination among Americans to a greater extent than 
in any other nation. Are the. “ native Americans ” pre¬ 
pared to surrender the future of their country to foreign 
immigrants ? This must be the case unless the tide should 
turn. At present, indeed, we hear only of a stationary 
not a diminishing population, and were such a community 
standing alone, it might do no more than realise the ideal 
“ stationary state ” of the Malthusian philosophers. But, 
unfortunately, the other elements of population are not 
stationary, and to stand still in the midst of growth is to 
be choked. Such a prospect can hardly be a matter of 
indifference to the race which is thus threatened with 
extinction; nor is it on several grounds without import¬ 
ance to the world at large. In the first place the New Eng¬ 
land Puritan stock is one possessed of many noble quali¬ 
ties which the world can ill afford to lose, and, secondly, 
it is hard to see where this process is to stop. If the 
influence of the milieu has reduced the descendants of a 
people so mentally and physically vigorous as the English 
colonists of the seventeenth century, to a state of infe¬ 
cundity and “physical degeneracy’’ (to use Dr. Allen’s 
words), what are the prospects for later colonists, whether 
of English, Irish, or German descent ? They will soon be 
“native Americans,” and subject, as we must suppose, to 
the same laws of change. Is transplantation of a race, as 
Knox and others thought, impossible ? This question is 
neither, raised nor answered by Dr. Allen, but it is in¬ 
evitably suggested by the gloomy pictures which he 
draws. His pamphlets, in spite of much repetition, and 
an occasional superficiality of treatment, are worth read¬ 
ing by those who are interested in the important problems 
which he discusses. 


OUR BOOK SHELf 

National Health. By Henry W. Acland, F.R.S., &c. 

(Oxford and London : James Parker and Co., 1871.) 
Dr. Acland’s pamphlet should be read in connec¬ 
tion with the report of the Royal Sanitary Commis¬ 
sion, of which he was a member, and some of whose 
recommendations have already been embodied in a 
Government measure. Not that it is intended as an 
exposition or defence of that report, but rather as an expo¬ 
sition of the general principles of sanitary legislation and 
reform. It would be impertinent to say that in knowledge 
and enlightenment Dr. Acland is on the. level of his 
important theme, but we may point but as his special 


qualification for treating a subject of such complex rela¬ 
tions, a certain comprehensiveness of mind, which does 
not allow him to leave untouched either the moral or the 
material, the scientific or the political, aspects of national 
health. We think it the more important to draw attention 
to this valuable quality because it is so often wanting in 
professional, perhaps especially in medical writers, and 
the want is so often a source of weakness. Dr. Acland 
does pot forget, in treating of national health, the depen¬ 
dence of .disease on poverty or of poverty on over-popu¬ 
lation ; and insists strongly on the often-forgotten princi¬ 
ples of Malthus., It is instructive to contrast the dangers 
he points out with the apprehensions of an entirely oppo¬ 
site kind entertained by Dr. Nathan Allen. On this side 
of the Atlantic we dread the results of too rapid multipli¬ 
cation ; on the other side their fear is lest, among a certain 
class, this danger should have been too completely averted. 
But both would agree that the property, of fertility does not 
always belong to those whom we should think best fitted 
to be the progenitors of the race to come. Dr. Allen 
laments the decay of the highly cultivated and intellectual 
New Englanders ; while Dr. Acland, quoting Mr. Gabon, 
points out the possibility of “ the races best fitted to play 
their part on the stage of life being crowded out by the 
incompetent, the ailing, and the desponding,” merely in 
consequence of a reckless system of early marriages. This 
very fact, we may remark, of the rapid multiplication of 
the “ incompetent and ailing ” is of itself fatal to the theory 
of population advanced by the American physician. 

In his remarks on the regulation of public health, Dr. 
Acland shows the same breadth of view as in treating the 
more scientific aspect of the subject, and his wise, we 
might say, statesmanlike advice contrasts with the too 
absolute and inconsiderate claims put forward by some 
medical and sanitary reformers. It should never be for¬ 
gotten that the power of seeing even the plainest evils 
cannot go beyond the general standard of public enlighten¬ 
ment, and that the power of removing them must be 
limited by the social and political conditions of the 
country in which we live. The following quotation 
appears to us to contain very sound advice :— 

“Two things and two only remain to be done. 

“ First. To continue to interest intelligently the mass 
of the people in sanitary progress, and to interest them 
more systematically. 

“England must rule herself in these as in all other 
matters. The time is gone when people can be dragooned 
into cleanliness and virtue. We hear that the. middle 
class of England is inefficient, the guardians of the poor 
bad, and the working classes ignorant. If so they are 
still the people ; they and their children pay the penalty 
of disease and of vice. Show them, truly and without exag¬ 
geration, the source of avoidable disease and of destruc¬ 
tive vice; they will abate it. Bring the knowledge to 
their doors, they have heart and will; give the power by 
enactment, and the work is done. 

“ Second, To establish such a health department in 
the metropolis as shall wish certainty appreciate the grow¬ 
ing wants of the people, as shall bring in bills to meet 
; their wants, and shall disseminate information and advice 
without stint to ever}' part of the country.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his Correspondents. JYo notice Is taken of anonymous 
communications. ] 

Local Scientific Societies 

s he following statement appeared a short time ago in an 
article in Nature. Throughout the country we find societies,, 
field clubs, local museums, &c., all of which are more or less 
actively engaged in the pursuit, of knowledge, local inquiries, or 
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explorations, &e., I fear this flattering description must have 
arisen from the writer not having a practical acquaintance with 
local societies. 

In a society in the West of England, consisting of nearly 400 
members, I know of but one who does anything for the .local 
museum, or for. the advancement of geological science. -The 
society’s principal results are archaeological; geology and natural 
history are ih the background. Another west country society 15 
divided into innumerable sections, which have their excursions, 
and an occasional general excursion; but their results,ill the 
cause of science are -as valuable as those of an ordinary picnic 
party. This description will, I fear, answer also. Wery well for 
one with which. I am acquainted in Sussex. In a;ll these instances 
the. local museums are such as might be expected from such 
apathy. _ 

In too many instances the'science of the scientific societies 
begins and ends with' the name. There may, perhaps, be one i 
or two members who are active, but feel little encouragement to ■ 
do much for the public good, or in the way of contributing to j 
the local museum. Of course these societies are composed in a i 
great measure of members who take no interest whatever, in 
science, and who join them without any definite object; but it is a 
pity that the' public should be subjected to such a delusion. There 
are, of course, some few societies which are fortunately more 
active, and produce valuable results, but as yet I have seen no 
good local museum, in connection with them, and that is a bad 
test of the practical nature of a society. I know of but one 
museum which at all answers the description of a local museum, 
and that is at Bath, which is due to the genius and energy 
of Mr. Charles Moore. .But as long as members of local 
societies collect for themselves and, not for. the public good, 
their museums must remain at a stand still. Few have any idea 
of the valuable collections which' are made, or the labour spent 
on their formation, by individuals who are indifferent as to what 
eventually becomes of them. 

It is want , of public spirit and self-complacency, which are 
the great hindrances to - all. progress. It is. to be regretted that 
the Geological Society of London does not set .more of an 
example to the provincial societies ; it ought to exert an influence 
throughout the country, and take some interest in their progress. 
The state of the collections at Somerset House is certainly not 
an honour to any-society. 

The co-operation of local societies, and having then results 
published for the benefit of all, might have a great effect on the 
advancement of - science A general contribution for the purpose 
of a weekly issue of British Journals of Science (iii various 
departments), which should be common to all, would he a step 
of great importance. I know of no remedy for this state of 
ignorance and apathy as to the valuable results of which they’ 
might be capable, but such a co-operation, combined with 1 ’a 
certain amount of union with the scientific societies of London, 
which might have the effect of keeping the provincial societies 
zip' to the mark. This must also be accompanied by a unity of 
object, as well as of system in the management and arrangement 
of their museums. F, G. -S. 

Newspaper Science 

In reply to the letter of “ Medicus ” in last week’s Nature, 
allow me again to state that the curious details as to Krupp’s gun 
manufactory, with which the public were enlightened in- the 
Globe of September n, appeared in that, paper as a leading article, 
and not as a mere “note-paragraph,” as “Medicus,” who. 

“ never writes articles,” evidently desires to be understood. Had 
they been in the form of the. ordinary newspaper paragraph, 
containing accounts of some wonderful discovery in zoology, 
chemistry, or mineralogy, such as, for example, some late ones 
on “the appearance of a gigantic lizard in North- Wales,” “the 
extraction of the fixed air from the pea sausage for use in the 
army,” or the “ abundance of platinum at Bathgate, in Scotland,' 
which I find, copied into the Times of to-day, I should not have" 
troubled the readers, of Nature with my letter of September 13. 

When, however, we find such “ blunders,” to use “ Medicus's” 
own word, whilst he admits at the same time that they ‘‘ had 
passed the editorial eye,” palmed on the public on the authority 
which should be due to the leading article of a highly respectable 
and largely circulated newspaper, I think it is high time to pro¬ 
test against technical -science being popularised in this style ; and 
apropos to style, the peculiarly pleasant and what would vulgarly- 
but expressively be called the “chaffing” style of “Medicus’s” 
communication to Nature conveys to the reader the impression 
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that its author is more at home in writing for penny newspapers 
than for scientific periodicals. 

In conclusion, the perusal of the letter of “Medicus” will 
certainly remind metallurgists of the man who, when he felt bis 
feet slipping under him in the water, brought himself altogether 
out of his depth by imprudent and convulsive struggles to extri¬ 
cate himself. The use of the French word “ creuset" instead of the 
"plainEnglish “crucible,” suggests a French source of information 
and not the original German “ Schmelzdegel ” of Krupp’s mam;, 
factory at Essen; and when “Medicus” corrects his text, and 
tells us it should read “ the iron is alloyed in crucibles formed 
with certain clays and a preparation of plumbago ” (!) metallur¬ 
gists wiil still believe that it was steel not iron which is intro¬ 
duced into these crucibles, and doubt its being alloyed at all, but 
only melted in them ; and will, moreover, be of opinion that if 
“Medicus” was at home in the subject on which he has been 
writing, he would have at once explained that when he unfortu- 
nately described the steam-hammer as “of the force of 25,000 
kilometres” (in plain English, 15,532 miles), that the last word 
was simply a misprint for kilogrammes (so that the hammer was 
nearly 24^ English tons), and not grasped at a straw' in the shape 
of the far-fetched and in this instance equally misapplied term 
.kild^TOOT.metre! David Forbes 

II, York Place, Portman Square, London, Oct. 9. 

P.S.—If “Medicus” desires correct information as to the 
steam-hammers., &c., at Krupp’s manufactory at Essen, he will 
find it in the recently-published official report of the Chamber of 
Commerce there, a short abstract of which is embodied in my 
fourth quarterly report (for 1871) to the Iron and Steel Institute, 
on the “Iron and Steel Industries in Foreign Countries.”. 


The Cyclone in the West Indies 
I tijink others besides me would be glad of an article in your 
paper on the Cyclone of the 21st of August in the West Indies. 
The narrow limits of the hurricane are noteworthy. I hear from 
the West Indies that Nevis, between Antigua and St. Kitts, has 
escaped, being a little to leeward. Has Saba escaped likewise ? 
To windward Barbuda and Anguilla seem to have been also 
beyond the storm, as was also Virgin Gorda; the centre of' the 
cyclone passing over St. Thomas (and, I presume, Tortola also) 
on its way to Porto Rico. 

, I have exact details only from St. Thomas, which I could, I 
think, put at the service of any one writing on the matter • but 
the principal fact in them is, that the main rush of wind, which 
did the damage, fell on the harbour from N.E. to N., destroying 
horribly alt houses in the N.E. gully which slopes down to the 
harbour; but so turned right and left by the high hills above the 
town, that it was impossible for one in the harbour to discern the 
actual direction of the main current. This blast fell just before 
the central calm. 

I trust that we shall have from some of your contributors 
somewhat which will throw more light on all hurricanes, from 
the lessons of this last. 

Excuse the interest which one who knows those seas and 
islands—when he passed through them, blazing in beauty and 
repose must needs take in the details of such a tragedy. 
Eversley, Winchfield c. Kingslev 

On the solution of a certain Geometrical Problem 

’*bo E< f RET - i; * la<: fh® work I referred to should have been *o 
readily identifiable ; still more, that Mr. Todhunter should think 
I intended to imply “signal geometrical weakness” on his part. 

I should imagine^ on the contrary, that few living men surpass 
Mr. Todhunter in geometrical strength; though I may have 
inferred from some passages in his works that that special part of 
his mathematical strength had not been so fully developed by 
practice as his power in mathematical analysis. 

It must he quite obvious to anyone who reads the whole of 
the appendix to Mr. Todfaunter’s Euclid, that sooner or later the 
series of problems on circle-contact (i.e. to Prop, 16) would re¬ 
quire the introduction of the sixth-book method. This method 
is also very conveniently introduced in Prop. 7. But the omis¬ 
sion of all mention of the third-book method” would certainly 
lead the student to infer that the sixth book must be employed. 
If it led me to infer that Mr. Todhunter happened not to know 

* Especially as but three lines would be needed to indicate tne method, 
i hus : l rom the given point A draw a perpendicular A|D to the bisector of 
■to-rde b tween the given lines; produce A D to E so that JD E is equal 
to A D; a circle described (by the preceding proposition) through. D and E 
to touch either of the given lines will obviously touch the other also, 
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